


Correspondence 





Kind Words 


Epitor: The Fiftieth Anniversary of the 
publication of AMeErica gives me this op- 
portunity to extend my heartiest congratu- 
lations to the editors of AMeErica and their 
staff. 

The Church in this country is greatly 
indebted to America for providing the 
Catholic viewpoint in world and national 
affairs during this past half-century. It is 
a pleasure for me to commend AMERICA 
and express my own appreciation. 

*JosepH E. Rirrer 


St. Louis, Mo. Archbishop of St. Louis 


Correct Name 


Eprror: In your Comment on Professor 
Halecki’s book (Am. 3/14, p. 674) you 
speak about the Ukrainians without calling 
them by their proper name. Although the 
term “Ruthenian” is still used in official 
Vatican terminology, in all modern lan- 
guages it has been replaced for the most 
part by “Ukrainian.” Moreover, in the 
Ukrainian language “Ruthenian” (Rusyn) 
has now acquired a somewhat derogatory 
meaning, implying lack of national con- 
sciousness, backwardness and perhaps slug- 
gishness, too. 

I do not share your opinion about the 
“stability” of the reconciliation effected by 
the Union of Brest in 1596. As we know, 
the majority of Ukrainians reverted to Or- 
thodoxy, and before World War II only 
about five million out of some forty million 
Ukrainians were Catholics of the Byzan- 
tine-Slavonic rite. 

You are quite right in concluding that 
“doctrinal difficulties are not really insuper- 
able,” but I am afraid that it was not for 
doctrinal reasons that so many Ukrainians 
abandoned the Union. Let us then avoid 
those other, nondoctrinal reasons. Let us not 
deny the Ukrainians the name of which 
they are now proud. 

RoMAN LEGEDZA 
Fordham University 
New York, N. Y. 


Negroes and Libraries 


Eprror: After reading your editorial “The 
Public Library and Pigmentation” (Am. 
2/14), I have concluded that we integra- 
tionists in Baton Rouge should be justly 
proud. The Negro population of Baton 
Rouge has full access to the city library. 
I have always wondered why the racist 
White Citizens Council has not attempted 
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to have the library closed down. Maybe 
it’s because none of their members patron- 
ize it. 

RoGer ALLAN PENCE 
Baton Rouge, La. 


Eprror: Your editorial “The Public Library 
and Pigmentation” cited the case of Dr. 
Rowland M. Hill to substantiate the charge 
that Negroes in the South are being de- 
prived of their right to develop their high- 
est capacities. While I do not disagree with 
the essential spirit of the editorial, yet as a 
Catholic, graduate of Catholic schools, full 
professor at Memphis State University and 
the former principal of an _ integrated 
school, I presume to answer your implied 
charge that Pres. Jack Smith is substituting 
politics for principles in accepting Dr. Hill’s 
resignation. 

1) More than fifty other faculty members 
from this institution (including myself) 
signed that petition. So far as I know, no 
one was asked to resign or was dismissed 
because of this. 





2) When Dr. Hill presented the petition 
to me it was with the understanding that 
a) Pres. Smith knew that it was being 
circulated, and b) the signers were express- 
ing opinions as individual citizens and not 
as Official representatives of MSU. How- 
ever, when the names were published in 
the local paper, they appeared under the 
heading of MSU faculty members and 
without the knowledge of Pres. Smith. 

Freedom, academic or otherwise, exists 
only within the framework of authority. In 
accepting a position in any institution, I 
feel it is of primary importance, before 
pledging one’s loyalty to the institution, to 
discover the limits placed on academic free- 
dom by the authorized administration. May 
I say that at Memphis State University I 
have enjoyed all the freedom for which I 
am willing to take the responsibility. 

I still believe that the Memphis public 
libraries should be opened to our Negro 
citizens. I still believe that this is the re- 
sponsibility of the citizens of Memphis and 
Shelby County. I have always believed that 
tolerance and understanding should also 
be extended to the intolerant. 

RosELLA LINSKIE 
Memphis State University 
Memphis, Tenn. 
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Current Comment 





Idea of Mutual Security 


For the subject of a major policy 
address delivered at Gettysburg College 
on April 4, President Eisenhower chose 
“The Importance of Understanding.” 
He said: 

I am addressing you on the gov- 
ernmental program that we term 
“mutual security.” The true need 
and value of this program will be 
proved and recognized by our 
people only if we can answer this 
question: “Why should America, 
at heavy and immediate sacrifice 
to herself, assist many other na- 
tions, particularly the less devel- 
oped ones, in achieving greater 
moral, economic and _ military 
growth?” 

In one of the best speeches of his career 
—direct, simple and warm—the Presi- 
dent spelled out the convincing answer, 
with particular reference to the need 
and success of programs in Vietnam 
and Japan. These examples illuminated 
clearly the “true meaning of mutual 
security.” 

It is the idea that by helping one an- 
other build a strong, prosperous world 
community, free people will not only 
win through to a just peace, but can 
apply their wonderful God-given talents 
toward creating an evergrowing meas- 
ure of man’s humanity to man. 


... And Austria’s Experience 


As though anticipating the Presi- 
dent’s appeal to the “truly educated— 
understanding—citizen,” the Austrian 
Government released on March 18 a 
long report on “Ten Years of the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program in Austria, 
1948-1958.” It openly states that none 
of the political improvements in the 
country would have been possible with- 
out the economic aid of the United 
States. Further, the study is dedicated 
to “the unknown American taxpayers 
to whose tax contributions the Austrian 
economy owes the millions contributed 
in good will toward its reconstruction.” 

In releasing the study, the Austrian 
Embassy in Washington remarked: 
“This story should convince the Ameri- 
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can taxpayer, who often may have wor- 
ried about the effectiveness of his sacri- 
fices to ‘foreign aid,’ that his invest- 
ment in Austria . . . has paid ample 
dividends.” 

The President’s address and _ this 
Austrian example of splendid interna- 
tional public relations put the picture 
of “mutual security” in a notably proper 
and vivid perspective. 


Dampness over Atlantic City 


The weather and the attendance 
were the only big disappointments dur- 
ing the National Catholic Educational 
Association’s 56th annual convention, 
March 30-April 3, at Atlantic City, N. J. 

Instead of providing the first breath 
of spring for the 8,500 delegates—twice 
that number were expected—the weath- 
erman served up a wintry concoction 
of fog, wind and chilling rain. Dele- 
gates that made the trek to Atlantic 
City were, nevertheless, well rewarded. 

They came to probe the convention 
theme, “Christian Education: Our 
Commitments and Resources.” In the 
process they heard 150 general and 
sectional: talks, took part in hours of 
formal and informal discussion and met 
friends old and new. The names of 
many distinguished educators graced 
the roster of speakers. Eight members 
of the hierarchy participated in the pro- 
gram. The convention closed on a note 
of calm confidence for the future with 
a paper—by Mother Mary Philothea, 
dean of Seattle University’s College of 
Sister Formation—on continued reli- 
gious and professional growth. 

In a way, the topic of this paper sym- 
bolizes the efforts of Catholic education 
to answer today’s challenge for quality. 
Our Catholic commitment to education 
requires us to have highly competent 
teachers. As the late Pope Pius XII said 
in his memorable address to the first In- 
ternational Congress of Teaching Sisters 
(Catholic Mind, June, 1952, p. 379): 

It is Our fervent wish that all 

[your schools] endeavor to become 

excellent. This presupposes that 


your teaching sisters are masters of 
the subjects they expound. See to 


it, therefore, that they are well 
trained and that their education 
corresponds in quality and aca- 
demic degrees to that demanded 
by the state. 
The 56th NCEA convention will be 
remembered for its endeavor to empha- 
size the mind of the Church. 


Pope John’s Easter Prayer 


Repeatedly, in the past two decades, 
the fate of millions has rested in the 
hands of a very few men. In our era of 
universal suffrage and self-government 
we are pleased to believe that the 
people are masters of their own destiny. 
Fundamentally this is the truth, but the 
complexities of modern society from 
time to time paradoxically produce cir- 
cumstances in which a small group of 
duly appointed leaders can commit us 
to fateful decisions. 

In his Easter Message, Pope John 
XXIII stressed, as his predecessor had 
before him, the heavy responsibility 
resting today upon those who have 
such power in their hands. The high 
calling of heads of state, he said, “estab- 
lishes them not as judges but as guides 
of the nations.” To these nations the 
world’s leaders are “in duty bound to 
guarantee respect for the fundamental 
rights of the human person.” 

The Pope pointed out that 14 years 
after the end of hostilities many are 
still suffering from the effects of World 
War II. Among the victims of the war's 
aftermath the Pontiff singled out the 
martyrs of the Church in Eastern 
Europe, whose sufferings are “a living 
and painful witness to the lack of true 
peace and its proper fruits.” 

The destiny of millions living in East 
Germany and Central Europe seems to 
be falling once again into the hands 
of a few world leaders. Irrevocable de- 
cisions affecting men and their children 
for a much longer era than a mere 14 
years may soon be taken. With Pope 
John, men of good will everywhere will 
pray for those who are so burdened. 


Pray for the Jews 


By now the whole world knows that 
on March 25 the beloved Pope John 
XXIII ordered the deletion of a “nega- 
tive” reference to Jews in the liturgical 
prayers of Good Friday. For centuries, 
in the solemn moments of the divine 
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services commemorating the death of 
Christ, the Christian world had prayed 
“pro perfidis Judaeis.” The word “per- 
fidis’ meant, of course, “unbelieving” 
(that is, not believing in Christ). But 
with the passage of time it began to be 
translated by such alternative words as 
“faithless” and even “perfidious.” 

Our Jewish brethren everywhere 
hailed this decision of the 77-year-old 
Vicar of Christ. In Rome, Col. Lam- 
berto Vitali, one of the top leaders of 
Italian Jewry, announced that he had 
addressed a petition on this subject to 
the Holy Father last November. The 
Pontiff replied at once to Colonel Vitali 
and then, just before Good Friday, 
ordered that the prayer trom now on 
read simply “for the Jews.” 

In New York, Irving M. Engel, presi- 
dent of the American Jewish Commit- 
tee, praised Pope John’s order as “an 
inspiration to religious leaders and edu- 
cators.” Mr. Engel headed an AJC dele- 
gation to visit Pope Pius XII at the 
Vatican in 1957. 

At Seton Hall University in New 
Jersey, Jewish convert Fr. John M. 
Oesterreicher, director of the Institute 
of Judaeo-Christian Studies and editor 
of the Institute’s yearbook The Bridge, 
likewise hailed this momentous change 
of one word in the liturgy. All Catholics 
will agree with Father Oesterreicher 
when he says: 

That in the midst of many 
pressing duties the Holy Father 
should think of this prayer and be 
anxious to have it cleared of any 
misunderstanding, manifests again 
his humanity, his deep feeling for 
the dignity of every man and his 
desire that truth be always in the 
company of love. 

Pope John has solved an age-old 
semantic problem. In doing so he 
destroyed a roadblock that unfortunate- 
ly stood in the way of human unity. 


Gamecock in Cuba 


More and more, Fidel Castro is show- 
ing up as a typical Latin American 
politico—fiery, drastic and, in his case 
especially, long-winded. His actions in 
the week after Easter revealed all these 
traits. He dismissed thousands of pub- 
lic employes: teachers, clerks and minor 
officials whom Batista had loaded onto 
the payrolls. He stepped up the trials of 
the remaining thousands of war crim- 
inals, with some courts sitting 24 hours 
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a day. He demanded that the United 
States restore Cuba’s favorable pre-1956 
sugar quota and told Cuban sugar 
growers to provide year-round jobs for 
their workers by starting new industries 
with sugar by-products. Fidel Castro is 
still very much the little man’s hero, 
though his popularity with the white- 
collar class seems to have waned a bit. 

Here in our country we have been 
disconcerted by the Cuban Premier's 
continual blasts against the United 
States. In part he is adopting the natur- 
al pose of the dwarf battler facing the 
giant; in part he is still bitter over the 
U. S. support of Batista during the five 
years of revolutionary fighting [See the 
review of Jules Dubois’ Fidel Castro, 
p. 229]. Two weeks ago Castro spurned 
Costa Rican ex-Pres. José Figueres’ 
thesis that Latin America should side 
with the United States in a war with 
the Soviets. Neutralism on the part of 
a small island 90 miles off our coast 
may sound like idle braggadoccio, but 
it is not cheering for us to learn that 
such sentiments are entertained there. 

When the Cuban Premier comes to 
Washington in mid-April, we hope 1) 
that he will shave off that beard as a 
symbol that he is now the diplomat and 
no longer the rebel; and 2) that he will 
rattle his sabre a little less fiercely and 
show himself as friendly as the United 
States now wants to be to him and to 
Cuba. 


Religion in East Germany 


In his article on the Leipzig Fair in 
Communist-controlled East Germany 
(p. 222), Roger A. Wines alludes in 
passing to the religious situation under 
the Reds. Let us briefly review the 
present state of affairs. There is no all- 
out war on religion, but the attacks on 
religious belief are deliberate and in- 
sidious. Among the most-publicized en- 
terprises in antireligious indoctrination 
are the “Youth Consecrations” (Jugend- 
weihe) by which the Reds try to create 
an ersatz religion, in blasphemous imi- 
tation of the rite of Confirmation 
(Am. 2/23/57, pp. 577-579). 

The religious press, religious schools 
and church organizations are severely 
limited or prohibited. The major church 
leaders in Berlin, such as Bishop Otto 
Dibelius for the Lutherans and Julius 
Cardinal Doepfner for the Catholics, 
enjoy a certain degree of personal im- 


munity. Lesser churchmen, however, 
are harassed at various times, usually 
with no discernible purpose except the 
general objective of keeping Catholics 
and Protestants perpetually on the de- 
fensive. 

Among recent vexations of this kind 
was the arrest last July of four Jesuits 
active in retreat work in the East sector 
of Berlin: Their trial finally took place 
in December in remote Frankfurt-on- 
the-Oder. The accused were convicted 
of various political crimes of the usual 
variety and sentenced to terms up to 
four years. It is still a mystery why the 
arrests were ever made in the first place. 
If the trial was meant as a warning, 
perhaps the free world should take it 
as just that—a warning of whai will hap- 
pen to religion if the East German 
regime is ever recognized by the West- 
ern powers at a summit meeting. 


Twenty Years After the War 


Last August 15 we visited the almost 
unbelievably magnificent new Spanish 
shrine just north of Madrid. It is called 
the “Valle de los Caidos”—the Valley of 
the Fallen. On April 1 Generalissimo 
Francisco Franco officially opened this 
stately underground symbol of “re- 
conciliation” as a national monument 
dedicated to the one million men and 
women who died in the ravages of 
Spain’s Civil War. 

A mammoth concrete cross, weigh- 
ing 141,000 tons and standing 492 feet 
in the air, surmounts the mountain 
within which the head of the Spanish 
State has had excavated this subter- 
ranean basilica of most impressive pro- 
portions. Here, along a great 300-yard- 
long hallway, the dead of the Spanish 
war are to be interred sin distincidn 
ninguna. That is, no distinction is to be 
made as to whether those buried there 
fought on one side or the other during 
the war. 

Under a bright spring sky General 
Franco, speaking on the twentieth an- 
niversary of the end of the Civil War, 
told an enthusiastic crowd of 40,000: 
“Our victory was not a partial victory 
but a total victory for everybody. It 
was not achieved in favor of one group 
or one class, but for the whole nation. 
It was a victory for the unity of the 
Spanish people.” 

Even the usual stiff upper lip of the 
New York Times relaxed a mite on the 
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eve of General Franco’s address to the 
nation. Times correspondent Benjamin 
Welles wired from Madrid: 

The common caricature of 

Franco Spain—hordes of brutal 
| policemen, jammed prisons, pry- 

ing clergy denouncing non-con- 

formists and grabbing officials—is 

a grotesque exaggeration, as any- 

one living in Spain knows. 

Spain has now formally opened her 
breath-taking monument and General 
Franco has openly appealed for national 
unity and solidarity. Spain, poor in re- 
sources and ridden with problems, 
needs the understanding and help of 
the entire free world. 


Gaslight Governments 


On April 15 the Quaker City bade 
farewell to one more century-old tradi- 
tion. When Philadelphia Mayor Rich- 
ardson Dilworth turned the petcock of 
the city’s remaining gas street lamp, he 
dimmed out the gas-lit era in street 
illumination. What many political ob- 
servers are now more anxious to see 
is the end of “gaslight” government for 
our sprawling metropolitan centers. 

“Metropolis Against Itself” is the way 
Dr. Robert C. Wood describes the 
plight of local governments as they face 
modern metropolitan needs. His study 
of their problems has now been re- 
leased under that title by the Commit- 
tee for Economic Development (711 
Fifth Ave., New York 22, $1). 

A cluster of independent local gov- 
ernments can still somehow provide the 
necessary minimum of public services 
in a large population center. But where 
such a system falls short is in the big- 
ger job of planning for regional needs 
in transportation, land use or redevel- 
opment. Tougher yet is the urgent task 
of effectively guiding “the extraordinary 
growth process of the regions.” 

The decision to set up a single re- 
gional government would appear rea- 
sonable and easy to make. Yet separate 
governments for a central city and its 
satellite communities have traditionally 
guaranteed a desirable degree of po- 
litical autonomy and diversity. Do we 
want to pay the price of surrendering 
these values for political and economic 
efficiency? This means a little more than 
giving up the gas lamp’s quaint charm. 
Dr. Wood’s study, coming on the heels 
of the CED’s report on “The Changing 
Economic Function of the Central 
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City,” indicates that a decision must 
soon be made. 


Jobless Down in March 


One is tempted to ignore the cold 
facts and revel in the dramatic circum- 
stances attending the release of the 
employment figures for March. As a 
climax to its fight for dynamic Govern- 
ment programs to cope with unemploy- 
ment, the AFL-CIO had called a huge 
conference in Washington for April 8. 
On March 31, AFL-CIO President 
George Meany urged Secretary of 
Commerce Lewis L. Strauss to release 
the March jobless figures as soon as 
possible. The AFL-CIO wanted to base 
its discussions, he wrote, “on the most 
recent available unemployment figures.” 

The Administration, which insists on 
no more than minimal outlays to aid the 
jobless, delayed its answer until April 6. 
On that day, as special trains and fleets 
of buses were preparing to carry union- 
ists to the Washington conference, the 
White House announced that the em- 
ployment figures for March would re- 
veal “gratifying” improvement. The 
figures, it said, getting the last ounce 
of publicity from the announcement, 
would be released the next day. They 
were, and with their release went what- 
ever political leverage labor’s organized 
protest might have had. The profes- 
sionals had taught the amateurs a lesson 
in public relations. 

Actually the figures, while gratifying, 
by no means prove that the lag in re- 
employment which has characterized 
the recovery from the 1957-58 recession 
has been overcome. The drop in unem- 
ployment between March and April 
came to 387,000, but a drop between 
250,000 and 300,000 is normal at that 
time of the year. The gain is not as 
large or reassuring as it might appear. 
All that it indicates for sure is that 
unemployment this summer will not hit 
the 5.4 million of last year. 


The Fallout Peril 


When a hydrogen bomb explodes, it 
blankets the earth with radioactive 
debris that slowly drifts down in an in- 
visible rain. The most poisonous villain 
in this lethal shower is strontium 90, 
which falls on the soil and plant-life 
and thereby enters the human food 
chain. In our bodies strontium 90 tends 


to concentrate in the bones, where it 
may be a cause of cancer and leukemia, 

Recently the Great Fallout Peril has 
been revived again, and emotionally 
charged Geiger counters are tallying 
fast clicks of fear and anger all over the 
political field. 

Here are the presumed facts of the 
new controversy. Last fall the Russians 
fired a string of 14 “dirty” bombs in 
the Arctic. Our preliminary scientific 
studies of the resulting fallout seem to 
indicate several unpleasant conclusions; 
1) Soviet debris, notably strontium 90, 
is falling out of the atmosphere much 





Next Week... 


How are we to face up to prob- 
lems arising from the rapidly 
mounting population of the 
world? Read James J. Norris on 
“The Population Explosion” next 
week in AMERICA. 











sooner than the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission anticipated; 2) it is drifting to 
earth perhaps three times faster than 
was expected; 3) the fallout pattern is 
not conforming to the previously sup- 
posed distribution: in fact the strontium 
90 is peppering the United States more 
heavily than the rest of the world. The 
fat was in the fire when various inter- 
ested parties criticized the AEC for 
underestimating the fallout danger and 
then charged the commission with an 
attempt to hide the facts from the 
public. 


... Administration Reaction 


The administration reacted promptly. 
The President emphatically denied that 
fallout data was being kept from the 
public. The AEC began at once to re- 
vise and update its radiation estimates. 
The Government also undertook studies 
to determine whether the task of shield- 
ing the people from radiation hazards 
should be transferred from the AEC to 
some other agency. 

The rising fallout rate is probably no 
reason for alarm. Even so, the Govern- 
ment has the duty to learn, and the 
people have the right to know, what- 
ever can be discovered about the so- 
matic and genetic effects of fallout. Too 
much of the fear among us is simply a 
fear of the unknown risks of daily liv- 
ing in the nuclear age. 
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Washington Front 





Publicity, Patronage and Politics 


=~ STORIES Out of Washington these days have been 
sidetracked in favor of gossip about nepotism in 
congressional offices. Mixed in with these items are oc- 
casional pieces telling how the President has made a 
“political” appointment instead of naming a fine old 
civil servant to a high-level post. 

A foolish politician may risk defeat by filling his 
overworked office with incompetent relatives. The aver- 
age Congressman, however, names relatives to his pay- 
roll only because they have worked closely with him 
during campaigns and know his political thinking. 
Criticism of such appointments is based on the old but 
wrong assumption that Congressmen do no serious work 
and that their employes are either grafters or highly 
paid charity cases. 

If the wholesale condemnation of nepotism is mis- 
placed, the denunciation of “political” appointments is 
absurd. The President was elected by and is responsible 
to the people. His appointees are obligated to promote 
his programs vigorously. Skill and experience are not 
enough to qualify a man for a top position. He must 
also be fully committed to the President’s policies. 

No politician today makes many appointments. This 


On All Horizons 


is because the bureaucracy has been largely sealed off 
from him by civil service regulations. These regulations 
have shifted the control of most appointments from 
elected officials to civil servants who are themselves 
appointed. 

The middle- or upper-level bureaucrat can make the 
“impartial” rules of the civil service work for his friends 
and against his non-friends. He also possesses more 
power than most politicians to choose the recipients of 
contracts. 

The bureaucrat usually means no harm, yet he does 
what the much-condemned politician used to do. He 
gives jobs to some of his friends and contracts to others. 
He believes that the way to get loyal assistants and 
cooperative contractors is to work with those whom he 
knows and in whom he has confidence. 

The public frequently gets more for its money from 
such arrangements than it would if personnel offices 
made anonymous appointments or contract offices 
blindly let contracts to the lowest bidder. 

This shift of the patronage power from the politician 
to the less accountable bureaucrat is a bigger story 
than the petty gossip of congressional nepotism or the 
denunciations of the President’s “political” appoint- 
ments. Howarp PENNIMAN 


[correcTION: In Mary McGrory’s Washington Front 
(4/4) the word “earthly,” reported to have been used 
by Vice President Nixon of Prime Minister Macmillan, 
should have read “earthy.”——Ep.] 


(June 8-12); Mankato, Minn. (June 
15-19); San Francisco (July 6-10); El 
Paso (July 13-18); Dallas (July 27- 





YCS SUMMER SESSIONS. 25 U. S. 
and foreign student leaders will devote 
evenings and weekends this summer 
(June-Aug.) to studying social prob- 
lems (race, world scene, parish, science 


17 are sisters. 


the LSU center are priests, 16 of them 
are seminarians and eight are brothers; 


BSCHOOL ON SCHOOL BUSI- 


Aug. 1); Buffalo (Aug. 10-15); New 
York City (Aug. 17-22); Chicago (Aug. 
24-29). A special session for adults will 
be held in Chicago in the first week 
of September. Details from the SSCA, 
3115 S. Grand Blvd., St. Louis 18, Mo. 





students’ social views) under university 
professors. Applicants will be helped to 
find housing, jobs. Write: Young Chris- 
tian Workers, 1700 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 12, Ill. 


B& DOWN UNDER. Australian Cath- 
olic schools opened the year in Febru- 
ary with record enrollments. A striking 
trend, notes the Melbourne Advocate, is 
the growing number of lay teachers em- 
ployed in parish primary schools. Six 
schools in the Melbourne Archdiocese 
will be staffed entirely by lay teachers. 


BLSU CATHOLICS. The Newman 
Club at Louisiana State University is 
making its mark in Church annals. Two 
of its former chaplains are now bishops, 
while a 1958 survey turned up the in- 
formation that 18 former members of 
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NESS. Bro. Leo V. Ryan, C.S.V.,Ph.D., 
will be director of a Workshop on 
School Business Administration to be 
conducted by Marquette University, 
June 7-11. Among visiting staff mem- 
bers will be Bro. J. Alfred, F.S.C., of 
Christian Brothers College, Memphis. 


Bp CATHOLIC PRESS NOTE. The 
Conference of Spanish Archbishops has 
established an Episcopal Commission 
for the Press and Information Services. 
A working committee, to include several 
priests as well as prominent laymen, 
will be appointed to advance the cause 
of the Catholic press in Spain. 


p> SSCA RENDEZVOUS. The program 
of the 29th year of the Summer Schools 
of Catholic Action, conducted by the 
Queen’s Work: Hendersonville, N. C. 


B BENE MERITA. Miss Ruth Mary 
Fox, teacher and writer of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, will receive, on April 
21, the 1959 Magnificat Medal. This is 
awarded by Mundelein College to a 
Catholic women’s college alumna who 
has demonstrated outstanding leader- 
ship and accomplishment. Miss Fox 
graduated from St. Clara College, Sin- 
sinawa, Wis., now Rosary College, River 
Forest, Ill. 


p> FOR SPANISH WORKERS. Simple 
throwaway literature written in Span- 
ish telling migrant workers how to ap- 
ply for Social Security coverage is 
available from the Bishops Committee 
for the Spanish Speaking (409 Oppen- 
heimer Bldg., 230 W. Commerce St., 
San Antonio 5, Tex.). R.A.G. 
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Editorials 





On Looking Backward and Forward 


aN Sister Mary Faith phrases it in her poem elsewhere 
in this issue (p. 221), Fifth Avenue was “alive with 
Spring” the Sunday before last. Low Sunday, April 5, 
was the day when AMEnrica celebrated its Golden Anni- 
versary with a Solemn High Mass under the historic 
roof of St. Patrick’s Cathedral in New York. Both 
literally and figuratively, there was nothing to darken 
our joy that morning—only fair skies and lots of sun- 
light that brightened the scene and added splendor to 
a festive occasion that we had been planning for so 
many months. 

Readers and friends from all the surrounding area 
of Greater New York came in surprisingly large num- 
bers to be with the staff of AmMerica that morning, In 
fact, two wonderfully loyal families came all the way 
from the Midwest, one from Illinois and another from 
Minnesota, with no other purpose in mind than to be 
present at the Mass. Our friends in other parts of the 
country may be interested to learn that we mailed out 
6,000 invitations to readers in the metropolitan area and 
subsequently received 2,273 replies with 1,462 requests 
for tickets. Of these 1,154 tickets went to members ot 
the laity, 214 to priests and brothers, 94 to sisters. Four 
bishops were in the sanctuary along with the Cardinal 
Archbishop of New York and the Cardinal Archbishop 
of Boston. Well over 200 priests accompanied them in 
the procession to the sanctuary. Our only regret was 
that some of our good friends were not able to be 
seated in the places we had planned for them—so great 
was the crowd and so pressed the ushers of the great 
cathedral. But everyone heard and enjoyed the eloquent 
sermon preached that morning by Cardinal Cushing on 
the subject of our Review. 

America wishes formally to thank the administrator 
of St. Patrick's Cathedral, Bishop Joseph F. Flannelly, 
and the entire Cathedral staff, for the generosity they 


showed in offering the cathedral to AmMeErica and the 
American Jesuits for this fifty-year commemoration. By 
a happy circumstance, the Catholic Cadet Choir from 
the U. S. Military Academy at West Point was present 
that morning in the cathedral to sing the Mass, and the 
Cadet Sanctuary Squad added immense dignity to the 
ceremonies at the altar. Finally, we would be remiss if 
we did not thank our many readers and friends all over 
the world who wrote, telephoned or sent telegrams and 
cablegrams of congratulations and good wishes. We 
hope to publish as many of these cordial greetings as 
space permits. 

Having looked thus long and lovingly back to the 
time of Fr. John J. Wynne and America’s origins in 
1909, we now realize that our task of the moment is to 
face abruptly in the opposite direction and prepare for 
the future. Though slightly exhausted from the efforts 
of publishing an Anniversary Issue of 156 pages, we 
still have a deadline to meet every Thursday, and we 
intend to get on with our chores. It may interest readers 
to know that at the very first staff meeting the morning 
after our anniversary celebration our discussion turned 
immediately to ways and means of improving AMERICA, 
step by step and stage by stage, during the coming 
months and years. Encouraged by the warmth and 
spontaneity of the greetings and felicitations we re- 
ceived, we intend to accept the challenge of our readers 
to make AMERICA more worthy of the thousands of 
stanch friends who support us and who appear to be 
proud to recommend our Review to their associates and 
colleagues. With their help we expect to raise our cir- 
culation well beyond the original goal of 50,000. But 
enough of reminiscence and retrospect. From here on 
you can expect our attention to be closely focused on 
1959 and on all the tremendous events that are shaping 
the world of today and tomorrow. 


Asia's Hungary 


| gee perched high in the Himalayas between India 
and China, is no longer a remote, mysterious 
Shangri-La. The country has become as familiar as 
Hungary to newspaper readers around the world. For 
there, in a blood bath similar to that perpetrated in 
the East European country two years ago, communism 
has again succeeded in imposing its wili on a resisting 
populace. Already Tibet is known as the Asian Hungary. 

For centuries this country on the roof of the world 
has had a rather peculiar status in international affairs. 
Though it has always enjoyed internal independence, 
it has been regarded as part of China’s sphere of in- 
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fluence in Asia. When Red Chinese troops invaded its 
mountain fastnesses in 1950, Peking induced the 
Tibetans to sign an agreement. According to the terms 
of the pact Tibet agreed to recognize Chinese sover- 
eignty and Peking’s control over the country’s external 
affairs. In return Peking guaranteed to respect the 
autonomy of Tibet and the spiritual and temporal au- 
thority of the Dalai Lama, who is venerated by his 
people as the reincarnation of Buddha. 

Red China, however, soon set out to communize the 
country, not only in violation of its agreement with 
Tibet but also in defiance of the very principles of “co- 
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existence” to which Peking had subscribed during the 
historic Afro-Asian conference at Bandung, Indonesia 
in 1955. Tibetan bitterness reached its climax in last 
month’s revolt and the flight of the Dalai Lama to 
India. The Peking radio itself told how thousands of 
Tibetans had been slaughtered and many others carted 
off for forced labor. 

The impact of the Red Chinese treachery and the 
Tibetan revolt has been felt throughout Asia but no- 
where more sharply than in India. There Prime Minis- 
ter Nehru finds himself in a delicate and embarrassing 
position. He cannot ignore the massive popular demon- 
strations of sympathy for Tibet. Yet he cannot go so far 
as to break off diplomatic relations with Red China as 
a sign of Indian distaste for communism’s latest crime 
against humanity. As a statesman he is undoubtedly 
conscious of India’s immense frontier bleeding off into 
territory ruled by Red China. Moreover, he has seen 
those disturbing Chinese maps that claim parts of 
Kashmir and Assam. With the suppression of Tibet, 
the colossus to the north is now something to be feared 
more than ever before. “Security,” Nehru pointed out 
on April 5, is every Government's “first duty.” 


Yet there is no denying where the Indian Prime 
Minister’s sympathies lie. By granting political asylum 
to the Dalai Lama, he has accepted on Indian soil a 
symbol of resistance to communism in Asia. Moreover, 
the events in Tibet have provoked Nehru’s bitterest con- 
demnation of the Communist party of India. Rejecting 
the Indian Reds’ accusation that the Tibetan revolt was 
fomented from India, he stated in an April 5 press con- 
ference: 

The C.P.I. shows, even more than is suspected, 
a certain lack of balance of mind and a total ab- 
sence of feelings of decency and nationality. What 
they [the Communists] are, I do not know. They 
cease to be Indian if they talk this way. 
The significance of this statement will not be lost on 
India. 

Nor will it be lost on the rest of Asia. Public opinion 
against Red China is also building up in Burma and 
Ceylon. In Indonesia the Daily Times commented: 
“This picture of Asians kicking Asians around is not a 
pleasant one.” There is perhaps little the free world 
can do to help rebellious Tibet; but what is going on 
there may help uncommitted Asia to open its eyes. 


Nato’s Hapless Mountain Team 


.* TRITE summit metaphor is still useful in visualiz- 
ing the course of the Berlin crisis. 

On March 26 the aspect of the Western climbing 
party was this: Macmillan, the trail blazer, was out front 
with his alpenstock at the ready and his eyes fixed 
boldly on the heights. Roped tightly behind him but 
reluctant to push on without his trusty Sherpa guide 
(Mr. Dulles) was Ike. Tugging a bit mulishly on the 
rope was De Gaulle. Adenauer and the rest of the Nato 
alpinists were hardly on the rope at all; they just milled 
about unsurely, unhappy about the whole venture and 
anxiously watching for cues from the Big Three. 

It would be comforting to report that the April 
sessions of the North Atlantic Council in Washington 
changed this sorry picture. Actually, the Nato meeting 
altered the scene very little. 

President Eisenhower keynoted the task of the Nato 
Foreign Ministers on April 2. He called for the unity 
symbolized by a clenched fist, a unity among allies who 
were firm in courage, ready for sacrifices, determined 
to persevere. Apparently the theme of unity was duly 
appreciated and dutifully endorsed in the closed ses- 
sions of the 15 Foreign Ministers. At the end of their 
deliberations they issued a communiqué which read 
in part: 

The Council expressed its full agreement on the 
broad lines of the policy to be pursued. Whilst 
stating its desire to see outstanding problems 
solved by negotiation, the Council confirmed its 
unanimous determination to maintain the freedom 
of the people of West Berlin, and the rights and 
obligations of the Allied powers... . 


Significantly, the Nato communiqué did not so much 
as hint at the existence of any detailed plan for nego- 
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tiating with the Russians at the level of Foreign Minis- 
ters or at the summit. And thereby hangs a tale. 

Perhaps the vague brevity of the Nato document is 
explained by remarks attributed to two of the Nato 
ministers in the New York Times on April 7. When 
Foreign Secretary Selwyn Lloyd came home to London 
he revealed that the Washington meeting had produced 
no final agreement on what approach to make to the 
Soviet Union. What Foreign Minister von Brentano 
told Chancellor Adenauer on his return to Bonn was 
more disturbing: convening in London on April 13, a 
four-power working group would start anew to find a 
common bargaining position for the coming Geneva 
conference of May 11. 

These admissions are distressing. It appears that the 
West has some fine principles and lofty aspirations 
but is still without a policy. Behind the bright facade 
of unity, firmness and flexibility lurk the demons of in- 
decision and diplomatic chaos, mutual distrust and 
debilitating fear of a showdown. To return to the 
metaphor of the summit: the Western mountaineers 
are indeed strung out on one rope, but it is mighty thin. 
Five months after the summit challenge, our party has 
not yet plotted a course to the timber line. The Allied 
team has no gear for bridging crevasses. It is without 
protection against Khrushchev’s icy blasts, thundering 
avalanches and treacherous thaws. 

The Berlin crisis is not over. All the consoling patter 


. about Khrushchev’s softened attitude and serious will 


to negotiate will prove empty if the West cannot soon 
compose its differences, master its fears and face the 
Soviet challenge with a clear and determined policy. 
The path ahead is full of dolor and dread, throug 
crags and morasses. : 
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Library Week—1959 


Harold C. Gardiner 


N THE magnificent motion picture made from the 
I even more magnificent play, The Diary of Anne 

Frank, there is a scene in which Dr. Frank and his 
family and friends, who have just moved into their 
hideout from the Nazis in Amsterdam, settle down to 
spend the first day in utter silence, for fear that any 
movement or noise in their cramped quarters will be- 
tray their presence to the men in the factory under- 
neath. The fugitives have not yet worked out a routine 
for whiling away the silent hours and so they sit rigidly 
upright and read through the whole blessed day. Anne 
Frank records in her diary that “on that first day I read 
through the whole of The Tale of Two Cities; 
I think it is the saddest story I have ever 
read.” Little did Anne know that her own 
diary, to be recovered some years later, was 
to be in turn one of the saddest and at the 
same time most glorious accounts of Jewish 
heroism under the Nazi persecution. 

Think, though, what the two long, weary, 
fear-ridden years would have been for the 
Franks and their fellow hunted ones if they 
had not had books to occupy their time and 
their minds. And think what the millions of 
Jews and others in the Nazi and Communist 
concentration camps would have given (and 


would today give) if only they could lay their 1 Site 


on books, as a means, if nothing else, to assuage the 
horrible boredom they must have felt seeping into the 
very marrow of their bones. 

It’s almost impossible for us to imagine a world with- 
out books. They are one treasure in the riches of our 
civilization that we simply take for granted—though, of 
course, not all books are gold; some are dross. But what 
would our lives now be if there had been no books; 
books carried to school, books read and studied at 
home, books for our entertainment and for our con- 
tinuing intellectual growth? If it is true that we are to 
fear the man of one book, it is even more true that we 
should pity the man or the civilization without books. 
Perhaps there is a profound symbolism in the fact that 
when we are pondering the plight of the conjectural 
person marooned on the desert island, we always ask 
what books he would want to have with him. 

In the United States books and esteem for them have 
been our heritage from the beginning of the country’s 
history. We need only recall the passion for reading 
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FIFTY YEARS 





among the Puritans and the concern of the gentlemen 
farmers in the South to keep their libraries well stocked 
with the latest imports from Europe. College libraries 
began to grow almost as soon as prototypes of Mark 
Hopkins sat on one end of the educational log and 
faced the pupil on the other. 

Despite this early tradition, however, all is not well 
with books today among us. It would be out of tone in 
this article to harp on our bookish shortcomings, but 
the fact is that, despite our almost universal literacy, 
we are not the world’s most voracious book readers. In 
part, this is because we devote so much time to other 

. media of entertainment and information— 
the radio and TV, newspapers and _ the 
movies. But it also springs from the fact that 
books are not as available in this country as 
they are in many another. It has been esti- 
mated, for instance, that if we had as many 
public libraries as Finland in proportion to 
population, we would have about 77,000 
libraries. We had 7,477 in 1950. Further, 
even with the public libraries we have, plus 
bookmobile services and all other adjuncts 
to make reading widespread, at least 27 mil- 
is lion people in rural or near-rural areas do 
==" not have ready (if any) access to books. This 


Vicnsetatile situation was finally faced and steps taken 


to rectify it in 1956, when the Federal Library Services 
Act was passed. This authorizes a Federal appropriation 
of $7.5 million a year for five years, to be matched by 
the States, to bring books to the thus far bookless. 


CAMPAIGN FOR IMPROVEMENT 


In this continuing effort to provide instruction and 
information to the American public, to the end that 
citizens everywhere may be better able to exercise their 
democratic duties and privileges, National Library 
Week was instituted last year. It was sponsored by the 
National Book Committee, in conjunction with the 
American Library Association. Its purpose was to stimu- 
late interest in libraries, to inform the American people 
of what they actually have at their service, and to em- 
phasize the general importance of reading. From March 
16 to 22 last year, more than 5,000 villages, towns and 
cities observed the week. Community projects centered 
around it, radio and TV stations featured it, and the re- 
sult was splendid. 

This year National Library Week will be observed 
April 12-18 and two aspects will be given particular em- 
phasis. First, NLW will devote considerably more at- 
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tention to urging not merely the use of public library 
facilities, but, even more fundamental, the importance 
of building up home libraries. Second, the National 
Book Committee has been extremely well advised to in- 
clude in the campaign an emphasis on religious books. 

Few Americans realize what a tremendous number of 
religious books are published in this country; it has 
been estimated that one out of every 16 new titles is a 
book of specifically religious character. Yet in most book 
promotion or publicity schemes, religious reading is the 
ugly duckling waddling gracelessly along at the end of 
the procession. This is one reason, incidentally, why our 
culture is thought of abroad as being so predominantly 
materialistic: foreigners are rarely told of the religious 
character of so much of our publishing. Every French- 
man or Turk knows that we publish Mickey Spillanes; 
but how many have ever heard that the Bible is still the 
all-time best-seller among us? 


THOUGHTS ON SPIRITUAL READING 


I would like to append a thought or two on the re- 
ligious-reading aspect of the week. It has been the cus- 
tom for many years for Catholic journals to promote 
religious reading during the Lenten season. This has 
been all to the good, but perhaps it links religious read- 
ing with penance and mortification. You are urged to 
read a few religious books during Lent, and the impli- 
cation is that you can comfortably forget them for the 
rest of the year. 

Perhaps the best way to show the importance to one’s 
spiritual life of consistent spiritual reading is to lift some 
pithy remarks from an author who ranks among the 
classic spiritual writers. Back in 1858, Fr. Frederick 
William Faber, the Oratorian who was a contemporary 
of Cardinal Newman, wrote in his Spiritual Conferences 
a long chapter on “A Taste for Reading Considered as 
a Help in the Spiritual Life.” He assigns what he calls 
“about 29 reasons” for reading spiritual books (and in- 
deed many of his arguments are equally applicable to 
all serious reading, explicitly spiritual or not). 

Father Faber then goes on to discuss his 29 reasons. 
Spiritual reading is a “help to prayer”; it “wards off 
temptations”; it helps the apostolate of social inter- 
course, “for we may be quite sure that men have on the 
whole preached the Gospel in their conversations more 
when they spoke indirectly on religion than when they 
spoke directly on it’—but this ease of conversation 
comes mainly through reading on spiritual matters. One 
of the motives Father Faber urges may sound threaten- 
ing, but it is surely worth pondering. “It is very hard,” 
he states, “for a person who does not like reading to 
talk without sinning.” 

Finally, Father Faber states as a general rule that 


to all the spiritual director will assert that it is im- 
portant even inside the walls of a cloister, but to 
souls in the world who have neither rule, cloister 
or superior he will most dogmatically assert this 
taste for reading to be, as a general rule, indis- 
pensable to perfection. . . . Other things bein 

equal, the person beginning the spiritual life wit 

a taste for reading has a much greater chance both 
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of advancing and of persevering than one who is 
destitute of such a taste. Experience shows that it is 
really almost equal to a grace. The hardest thing in 
the world is to think—to think real thought. This 
power of thinking is an immense help in the spir- 
itual life. 
Akin to this power of thinking, Father Faber concludes, 
is the taste for reading and—to end on the confident 
note that our author employs—‘this taste is attainable 
by all men.” 

National Library Week is an opportune time to try 
out some of Father Faber’s motives for reading in gen- 
eral and for spiritual reading in particular. A visit to 
the library (will it be your first?) or to a bookstore; the 
purchase of a few volumes as a nucleus for a home 
library; these and other practical steps that may be 
suggested by the publicity given to NLW will certainly 
convince you, if you have not been convinced already, 
that, as Father Faber claims, “reading increases the 
light around us and also the light within us.” If reading 
does that, it can help us fulfill what a greater Authority 
had to say about “letting our light shine before men.” 


For An April Day 


We will remember you at Mass 

That April morning. 

Fifth Avenue will be alive with spring 
And every smallest thing in life will 
Matter. So you have said it does 
(With human and divine interrelated ). 
So you have thought, and stated. 


America does well to love AMERICA, 

I think. Part of her life you are, seeing 

The things all of us would if our own being 
Could always be attuned, high off the street, 
To all the things in life that daily meet 

To form the meaning. All men have share 
In every sung or printed prayer; and ink 
Can pray about the world as well as think. 


These fifty years you cared for cities, land, 
And all the people, and for the air 

That blows off city streets and everywhere 
(As symbol of our being part of Heaven 
Even in these days so seemingly all given 

To things of earth—good earth you always say. ) 


And so, processing up the street this day, 
Mongrel, mingled America with earnest faces 
Prays for you, that from those lofty places 
Where angels watch all editors, God smile 
Upon the march, and bless this little while 
Of fifty years with the eternal ages 

And all their wages. 


In jubilee along an April street 
So many friends from miles away will meet 
You. Prayer’s a vivid thing; 
It cuts across a country like a wing. 
SisTER Mary Farru 
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Leipzig Diary 
Roger Andrew Wines 


HE GRAY Mist of early morning parts for a second 

as the train approaches the entrance to the Soviet 

Zone of Germany at Berlin-Schénefeld. On either 
side lie wide ploughed fields. Armed guards with ma- 
chine guns patrol the tracks. The blue-uniformed, 
booted police smile as they check identification papers 
and wish travelers a pleasant journey. Communist East 
Germany puts its best foot forward and the welcome 
mat spreads out for the thousands of visitors streaming 
to the International Trade Fair at Leipzig. 

The Fair is a venerable and impressive institution. 
Iron Age man traded here long centuries before the 
birth of Christ. On the crossroads at Leipzig precious 
amber and furs from the Baltic were exchanged for 
gold and rich cloth from Rome; here Gauls met Slavs 
in mercantile intercourse and established a tradition 
which has lasted down to our own day. Soon after 1160 
A.D. medieval traders with their colorful wagons estab- 
lished the tradition of meeting here twice annually, each 
spring and fall. The advent of industrialization and the 
railroad increased the Fair’s significance. In the years 
before World War II the Fair was repeatedly enlarged 
and became a major event in German economic life. 

Since 1945 Communist East Germany has adapted 
this traditional gathering for its own propaganda pur- 
poses. The exhibits are intended not only to secure busi- 
ness for East German manufacturers; they also an- 
nounce to the world the economic progress of the So- 
cialist state. The climax of this year’s Fair program was 
the arrival of Nikita Khrushchev to address the thou- 
sands of visitors (135,000 per day, according to Fair 
officials ) coming to Leipzig from all parts of the world. 

To the Fair visitor, the contrast between East Berlin 
and Leipzig is striking. In the former city, one can walk 
for blocks past weedy lots with only an occasional lone 
building to break the skyline. But the downtown areas 
of Leipzig have been carefully reconstructed and show 
the Fair visitor at least the glittering appearance of 
prosperity. The baroque Town Hall, the St. Thomas 
Church with the grave of J. S. Bach, have been re- 
paired. The great railroad station, one of the largest in 
Europe, is in the final stages of rebuilding. The Opera 
is still a ruin draped in scaffolding, but then such pros- 
perous West German cities as Frankfurt and Munich 
still have their Opera buildings in ruins. Here and there 





Mr. WinEs, who saw two years of military service in 
postwar Germany, is in Germany again with a Fulbright 
grant to complete his doctoral studies in history. 
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one finds an open space where a building used to be. 
Usually propaganda posters or state-owned refreshment 
stands fill the void with a splash of color. Red flags and 
banners drape every building. 

The stores and restaurants of Leipzig are almost all 
state-owned. HO (Handels-organisation) and Konsum 
signs hang over their windows. What little private busi- 
ness remains in the Zone is subject to increasing Gov- 
ernment supervision and pressure. The slightest viola- 
tion of regulations leads to revocation of the store- 
keeper's license. 

The food in the restaurants is expensive but only fair 
in quality. In some restaurants there are different menus 
for foreigners, with better dishes. Germany is one of the 
great wine-producing nations of the world, but the wine 
menus here list only a few Rhine or Moselle vintages 
among large numbers of Hungarian Tokays and other 
Balkan wines. 

Downtown Leipzig is dominated by the great exhibi- 
tion halls of the Fair, some fifteen in all, most of them 
the size of a large department store. Some 7,000 ex- 
hibitors display their chinaware, clothing, books, educa- 
tional material, foods and other consumer goods; most 
of the manufacturers are from East Germany but there 
is a good representation from China, Russia, Eastern 
Europe and some Western countries. The quality of the 
goods on display appeared good—much better than 
what is usually seen in shop windows in Leipzig or East 
Berlin. 

An even larger center of activity is the great Tech- 
nical Fair grounds outside the city. This is dominated 
by the massive Russian pavilion with its pretentious 
facade and tower, wedding-cake style with a red star 
on top. These 22 Fair buildings specialize in heavy ma- 
chinery, electrical and transportation projects. Among 
the foreign exhibitors here Russia and China lead the 
field, although Austria, Belgium, France and Great 
Britain are represented. 


THE BEAR IN A BUSINESS SUIT 


West Germany, whose Government under Adenauer 
absolutely refuses to recognize the East German regime, 
was represented by large numbers of visitors and ex- 
hibits. The reborn Krupp industry, long the target of 
Communist criticism, displayed its wares to none other 
than Khrushchev himself, who commented favorably on 
the products and toasted the House of Krupp with Ger- 
man cognac. Walter Ulbricht, head of the East German 
Communist party, boasted proudly of Western partici- 
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pation in the Fair to this effect: Western countries will 
not recognize our Government, but their businessmen 
do, and come here and make a good profit by it! 

Visitors to the Fair were presented the curious 
spectacle of a Communist dictator playing the role of 
capitalist businessman. Some of Khrushchev’s disarming 
sallies: “I have not traveled to Leipzig to deliver argu- 
ments about ideological questions, but to represent the 
business circles of the Soviet Union”; “We come to- 
gether here, peoples of different nationality, political 
viewpoints and religions, but we have a common lan- 
guage, the language of advantageous trade, which 
knows no parties, religious confessions, nor borders.” 
The keynote of the several speeches by Khrushchev and 
the East German leaders was “peace, peace, peace.” Co- 
existence and cooperation between the two worlds ot 
East and West were stressed. 

But it was also made clear that Russia would con- 
clude her peace treaty with East Germany with or 
without Western agreement. By order of the Central 
Committee of the East German party the city was cov- 
ered with red placards reading: “We demand a Peace 
Treaty” and “Down with the Atom War Plans of Nato— 
Up with the Peace Treaty.” When Khrushchev ad- 
dressed 100,000 Fair visitors in the rain, there were 
cheers each time that peace was mentioned. But when 
Ulbricht and Khrushchev led the crowd in a clenched- 
fist Communist cheer, the front ranks of party members 
were the only ones to react. Behind, in the great 
apathetic multitude, one hand in a hundred was raised 
to hail the German Communist state. 


A VENEER OF PROSPERITY 


Neither the fanfare of public addresses nor the bright 
display of goods hides the real facts of the German 
situation from the visitor. The Soviet Zone has made 
considerable economic progress since 1945, but is 
markedly far behind the economic recovery of West 
Germany. The impressive fronts of new buildings on 
Berlin’s Stalin Allee and the new Socialist city Stalin- 
stadt only point out the vast amount of reconstruction 
which has not even been begun. Leipzig may be 
crowded and gay at Fair time, but there is a chilling 
silence in the capital city of East Berlin. Few auto- 
mobiles are seen there; only a few pedestrians appear 
on the streets; a stillness of ruin and stagnation fills the 
air. Across the border a few blocks away in West Berlin, 
a few hundred miles away in West Germany, there is 
the glitter of neon lights and new stores, the sound of 
auto horns and the sight of well-dressed, bustling 
crowds. There are poorer areas in the Nato lands— 
Southern Italy, for example—but the tragic fact about 
East Germany is that these provinces were one of the 
most prosperous areas of pre-war Europe. 

In cultural affairs, neither the brilliance of the East 
Berlin Opera nor the state subsidization of artists and 
writers can mask the decline of the arts. There is a high 
level of technical efficiency but little creative work. The 
flowering of the postwar years in East German litera- 
ture, marked by the return of Bertold Brecht, Arnold 
Zweig, Heinrich Mann and other leftist writers, has 
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been succeeded by a stagnant period in which enforced 
“Socialist realism” has stifled the younger creative 
spirits. The quality of education in the secondary 
schools and universities has been severely crippled by 
the introduction of new curricula with heavy doses of 
Marxist theory and the banning of middle-class children 
from the universities. The emphasis on political indoc- 
trination has driven thousands of professors and pupils 
to the West. The students’ education is so inferior that 
they must often study for a year at a make-up school 
before continuing regular courses at a West German 
university. The number of refugees fleeing the Zone 
for West Germany (two million since 1949) continues 
at a heavy rate. The intellectual and professional classes 
have been coming over in large numbers in the last six 
months because of increased pressure trom the Com- 
munist regime. The recent trials of Jesuit priests in East 
Germany indicate no letup in the Government's antire- 
ligious program. 

Against this gloomy background, the hopes and fears 
raised by Khrushchev's pronouncements on Berlin have 
not basically changed the German scene. There is talk 
about disarmament and disengagement among the So- 
cialists and other groups in West Germany, and loud 
protests over the stationing of atom weapons on West 
German soil. Socialist leader Eric Ollenhauer goes to 
Berlin to confer with Khrushchev. Berlin Burgomaster 
Willy Brandt arrives home after a world tour to secure 
support for his island city in a Red sea. All seems in 
flux here, yet all is unchanged, and most people feel 
with Adenauer that only unity and firmness will main- 
tain the West’s strong position in Berlin. In that isolated 
city the citizens are unperturbed and enjoying their 
favorite sport of lampooning the Communists in the 
cabaret Stachelschwein or the cafés along the Kurfiirst- 
endamm. They are warmly appreciative of America’s 
support during the blockade and following years, and 
are confident the West will stand them by now. 


Grandmother 
She is a tree of life... . 


She did not speak of Mab, nor recount fierce 
tales of Celtic splendor; not caring for the old 
way, she tended books while others, less 
vital, watered violets in their private world. 
At eighty she was thinner, and her red hair 
wispy by her ears, but we still 
trembled at her wild eyes. 
She was fair 

and thin as a reedy birch, and we told her all 
our secrets, knowing she understood our ways 
when her arms spread branch-like in delight 
of our terrible pleasures. She would scheme with us 
and we believed her to be wise and great 
as heroes in her books. 

But the wind of that winter was strong 
and the tree bent, and died in early spring. 


. Mary ANN Mac Nem 
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State of the Question 





CHILDREN, CHANCE BOOKS AND A DUBIOUS PARENT 


Mr. Kerins, who teaches philosophy at Loretto Heights College and 
at Regis College, Denver, Colo., fears that as his four children 
enter school they will be involved in a great deal of selling of 
raffle tickets and yearbook advertising space. He here puts down 
his reactions, which he suspects are shared by many other parents. 


WirHIn a single week, the average 
American is likely to be solicited for an 
incredible variety of worthy and not- 
so-worthy causes, from Christmas seals 
and bicycle raffles to girl-scout cookies 
and chances on hope chests. It is neither 
surprising nor disturbing that American 
Catholics are as much involved in such 
activity as the rest. No one should wish 
to change this. 

It is well, too, that the young people 
of America, and certainly those in Cath- 
olic schools, should learn by example 
and practice the exercise of Christian 
charity. Thus the fact that so many 
of these solicitations come from children 
is in many ways a splendid thing. 

Undeniably, the economic problems 
of American Catholic education have 
forced schools to utilize every available 
method of fund-raising. And it is but 
natural that pupils in Catholic schools 
should make their contribution also. 
They do, as a matter of fact, spend a 
great deal of time in what can only be 
described as fund-raising activities— 
whether they be first-graders selling 
greeting cards or college seniors selling 
advertising space in the yearbook. 


All This, and Money Too 


The charge has been made that there 
is too much of this; that pupils spend 
too much time and energy on these 
financial programs. Parents might hesi- 
tate to question certain practices in 
Catholic education lest they seem, either 
to others or to themselves, ingrates and 
anticlericals. Yet so strong have feelings 
become in some quarters regarding the 
amount of huckstering done by children 
that, in private conversations at least, 
a good bit of rather vehement criticism 
of such policies and practices is heard. 

As consistently as the criticism has 
been voiced, however, a rationale of 
rebuttal has been produced. It might 
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be well to examine some of the points 
at issue. 

One of the basic arguments in defense 
of current practices is that since the 
pupil is the beneficiary of Catholic edu- 
cation, he should help to pay the cost 
of Catholic education. Tuition fees cover 
only a small part of the total cost. So it 
is but fair that pupils contribute in 
some other way also. 

A related argument is that every per- 
son has obligations in charity to his 
fellow men; and that the various fund- 
raising activities in which the Catholic 
pupil engages provide opportunities 
suited to his age and experience for the 
fulfilling of these obligations. 

Still another argument refers to the 
personal benefits the pupil derives from 
these money-oriented projects. The 
fundamental value achieved, we are 
told, is that the child learns to give of 
himself. By expending his own time 
and his own energy for worthy causes, 
he sows the seeds of virtue for later life. 

It is claimed, too, that these activities 
provide fringe benefits of considerable 
significance. The boy or girl acquires 
poise, learns to meet people, to converse 
easily, to commend himself and his pur- 
poses to the other members of his com- 
munity. The very fact that fund-raising 
is so inevitable a part of American life 
means that this aspect of his schooling 
is preparing him for the future. In short, 
there are a great many benefits—educa- 
tional, emotional, moral, social and 
civic—which the child is supposed to 
derive from peddling magazine sub- 
scriptions and like endeavors on which 
so much of his time is spent. 

These and similar arguments are valid 
enough. The points are well taken. Yet 
they are, in the final analysis, mainly 
irrelevant. 

The reasons adduced may justify 
fund-raising activities; they do not justi- 


fy the excess of such activities. And the 
objections raised are precisely against 
the excessive degree to which these 
things are required of the children. 

Where the students are always en- 
gaged in some money-raising project, 
where they are constantly canvassing 
the neighborhood, where they are con- 
tinually harassing their relatives and 
friends, and where their parents are in- 
creasingly disturbed about it all, some- 
thing is wrong. And this seems to be 
almost everywhere. 

As a result, the arguments we have 
seen above become, in actual practice, 
nothing other than rationalizations for 
the exploitation of children. The reason- 
ings are virtually all ex post facto. No 
one ever first decided that the pupils 
needed experience in self-sacrifice, and 
then instituted fund-raising projects to 
satisfy that need. Rather, the notion of 
moral training is grasped at as a con- 
venient justification of a practice al- 
ready in existence. 


Weak Links in the Argument 


These arguments can aptly be called 
rationalizations on another basis: they 
are not really conscious procedures. The 
practice is accepted as a kind of tribal 
ritual, with teachers and administrators 
often quite unaware of the extent to 
which it has been carried; and the de- 
fense is presented more as a condi- 
tioned response than as any kind of in- 
tellectual analysis. 

Examine the notion that all is justi- 
fied because the recipients of Catholic 
education could not begin to pay for it. 
To confront a child with the fact that 
he does not foot the bill for the educa- 
tion he is getting is grossly unfair. Our 
Catholic educational system is not based 
upon children’s ability to pay, but on 
our love of God and our respect for the 
God-given responsibility of parents to 
educate their children. We should not 
suddenly switch to supply-and-demand 
thinking, particularly with those who 
are too young to have yet mastered the 
intricacies of our supposedly adult men- 
tal gymnastics. 

Nor does the worthiness of the 
causes served justify every means, Even 
the best things are less than good when 
done in excess; and one should not en- 
gage in extraneous activities, however 
worthy, when they interfere with the 
performance of his principal duties. It 
is to be feared that too often these fund- 
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raising activities do interfere with the 
pupils’ own proper work. 

The supposed educational benefits 
are at least exaggerated. Learning to 
give of one’s self is fine; but learning 
to give too much of childhood’s time 
and energy to ringing doorbells is not 
an unmixed blessing. There are other 
and better ways of learning to speak 
and to meet people. In fact, the under- 
lying assumption might itself be ques- 
tioned, i.e., that the suave, successful 
salesman is some kind of Christian ideal. 


What of Parents and Children? 


Moreover, the typical pupil involve- 
ment in money-raising activities has seri- 
ous disadvantages. The pupil’s main 
business is to learn; the student’s main 
business is to study. This priority should 
not be slighted. In each particular in- 
stance, then, educators might ask them- 
selves whether the amount of pupil time 
spent on these sorties into the world of 
finance is kept within reasonable limits. 

Educators might also consider the 
total effect of these programs on the 
children. There is such a thing as unin- 
tended learning. And there are many 
situations in which a child could very 
easily get the idea that external activity 
and social impact are more important 
than the interior acts of intellect and 
will with which the Catholic school 
should be primarily concerned. Some 
could even draw the conclusion, with- 
out straining the evidence, that the 
ideal is the Madison Avenue manipula- 
tor with the very sincere bow tie. 

One of the most important considera- 
tions here is what the parents think of 
these money-making activities. Catholic 
educators are prone to forget that the 
teacher of a child—any teacher—is an 
agent of the parents. The school is, in 
many genuine and solemn ways, a sub- 
sidiary agency of education, subordinate 
to the parents. The question, then, of 
how parents feel about a school pro- 
gram is always a relevant one. They 
may not always wish to express open 
opposition, but the prudent educator 
will be careful to ascertain and give 
proper weight to their wishes. 

As far as concerns the children, the 
experiences associated with fund-rais- 
ing projects can be trying, to say the 
least. Most adults, after all, do not en- 
joy asking people for money. How much 
more upsetting might it not be for a 
child? Perhaps many of the teachers 
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who are now exerting pressure upon 
unwilling pupils to sell articles or gath- 
er contributions can recall their own 
dread as, years ago, they approached 
the next doorbell to be rung or the next 
pedestrian to be accosted. It is safe to 
say that Catholic teachers, with their 
attention focused upon winning the 
pennant for their class, sometimes give 
no thought to the pupils’ fears. 

Futile above all are protestations that 
no child is required to participate, that 
these activities are voluntary. The 
pressures are manifold, and subtle far 
beyond the comprehension of most of 
the young people involved. The situa- 
tion is reminiscent of the top sergeant’s 
admonition that though he could not 
make the soldier do it, he could make 
the soldier wish he had. Perhaps with- 
out realizing it, we often set up a situ- 
ation in which the child who does not 
find five patrons for the school play 
wishes he had. 


Time to Consider 


I am making no plea for revolution- 
ary change, nor even for drastic reac- 
tion. Neither am I charging that every 
Catholic school is guilty of the faults 
I have mentioned. My intent is, rather, 
to raise some questions. 

Each adult who has a responsibility 
for the care of youth should simply 
examine his own behavior. The wisdom 
of many of our common practices in 
school fund-raising is open to serious 
question. If we in Catholic education 
ask of youth too much of the wrong 
kinds of money-raising effort; if we in- 
stitute programs which are contrary to 
a strong and widespread parental pref- 
erence; if we project our youngsters 
into situations which are unsuited to 
their age and experience, we are in 
error and we should change. 

Before any teacher sends Johnny out 
with a bundle of Christmas cards to be 
peddled, she should stop and ask her- 
self whether this is a good thing for 
him to do right here and now. She 
should seek an answer in the light of 
all the factors involved—considering 
Johnny’s emotional reactions and study 
habits, as well as the glory of a class 
victory in the Christmas-card contest. 
Some honest questions and some care- 
ful answers might mean that, a good bit 
of the time, Johnny would be told to 
go home and study arithmetic instead. 

Francis J. KeRins 
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The Visual Assault on the Imagination 


THE IMAGE INDUSTRIES 
By William Lynch, S.J. Sheed & Ward. 
159p. $3.50 


Last month, Robert W. Sarnoff, chair- 
man of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, alerted a convention of broad- 
casters against attempts “to make tele- 
vision viewing a symbol of inferior 
status.” Perhaps he will succeed (with 
the help of advertisers) in warding off 
the danger of such popular judgment; 
more likely he will not completely suc- 
ceed. In any event he is responding to 
a rising criticism of this most powerful 
dispenser of mass culture. Many studies 
of that culture have been published, 
but none finer than Fr. Lynch’s pro- 
vocative—and theological—examination 
of the image industries, notably motion 
pictures and television. 

Fr. Lynch sees TV and other image 
industries not just as symbols of inferior 
status, but as elements in a basic theo- 
logical problem whose solution requires 
the creative collaboration of the artist, 
critic, theologian and university pro- 
fessor. Basically the problem is this. The 
image industries, in the hands of the 
few—the controlling commercial inter- 
ests (Fr. Lynch never once uses the 
term “philistines” )—have imposed upon 
us, through the manipulation of the 
national imagination, a uniform mass 
culture that is disruptive of the very 
shape of the human soul. Moreover its 
‘pattern is so basically uniform that 
these media do not represent a desir- 
able and redeeming cultural pluralism. 
American civilization is suffering from 
“a plague of idea men of very minor 
competence who go around wearing 
the vestments of professionalism.” The 
image industries depend upon “a few 
people, a few ideas, a few images.” 
This surely is so, as witness the spate 
of programs all of the same type. 

Fr. Lynch views the problem of this 
monopoly in four critical aspects of the 
images offered to us, all of which ex- 
emplify a distortion of reality. 

1) The failure of the image industries 
to differentiate between the illusory and 
the real, between fantasy and reality. 
They lure the viewer into a brilliant 
dredm. They exploit the need buried in 
all of us for the dream by the produc- 
tion of as much fantasy as possible 
out of as little reality as possible. Con- 
trast your “Ford or Chevrolet in the 
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cold light of morning” with the TV 
model “ushered in with song in the co- 
presence of beautiful women.” Con- 
sider a lovely woman “throwing all the 
mysterious attraction of a modern 
Iseult into the necessity of falling in 
love with a Camel cigarette”; “Gabriel 
Heater in stentorian, yet panicky tones 
discoursing on the strength of an as- 
pirin tablet.” What is produced is an 
ever-present aura of glory, and it is the 
glory that is sold, not the product. 

2) The flattening out and destruction 
of proper human sensibility, the sensi- 
bility that comprises all those elements 
of feeling and passion—joy, grief, hate, 
envy, affection, regret—by which a man 
relates his whole being, well or badly, 





accurately or inaccurately, to reality. 
These basics of human drama are ig- 
nored for the sake of vacuity, or buried 
in some artificiality. Surely anyone who 
has attended carefully to the portrayal 
of religion by Hollywood or TV will 
sympathize with the author’s observa- 
tion on the new, content-less, least-com- 
mon-denominator type of Christianity 
presented to us as the acceptable re- 
ligion. 

3) The restriction of the freedom of 
the imagination, not by any moral 
censor, but by the manipulators of the 
national imagination. The image in- 
dustry’s fixation of the mind, for ex- 
ample, on the boudoir moment in its 
portrayal of love is a definite limitation 
of the freedom of the imagination 
(however strange this might seem at 
first glance), for it seeks to seduce our 
imagination into a pinpointed slavery. 
It refuses to give the mind. freedom to 
range over the wider aspects of human 
love and relations. What is said of the 
restricting fixation in the portrayal of 
love can be said of similar fixations in 
commercials. 

4) The spectacular projection of the 
dream, “the “magnificent imagination,” 
on the screens of movies and TV in 


which all the true lines of our human 
reality are lost. 

The shape of our souls is at stake, for 
these manipulators of the image in- 
dustries so blanket our senses, focus our 
imagination, channel our attention and 
exclude wider considerations that the 
rational soul is held captive and its voli- 
tions guided. This is the theological 
problem, and the creative religious 
mind must bring its influence to bear 
upon it in society and not stay con- 
fined within pious boundaries. This 
book broadens the scope of the reli- 
gious mind beyond the narrow realm 
of the moralist (with which Fr. Lynch 
does not concern himself), and _ indi- 
cates powerfully the neglected truism 
that theologically everything matters. 
But in making this point the author 
raises the question of contemporary 
Catholic creativity, of which we see 
so little evidence, especially in the 
performing arts. 

It ought to be observed that the sheer 
volume of output of the image indus- 
tries would seem to argue against the 
possibility of redeeming our popular 
culture. Consider the 700 to 800 hours 
per week of TV programing broadcast 
in the New York area alone. Much of 
it has got to be Kitsch. But Fr. Lynch 
holds out strongly for the possibility— 
and the theological necessity—of a more 
realistic popular culture and draws an 
encouraging distinction between “the 
masses” and “the people.” Even so the 
artist, theologian et al. will have to 
make acts of faith and hope in “the 
people.” 

There are many creative people with- 
in these industries who would be rath- 
er pleased than wounded by Fr. 
Lynch’s thrusts. In his book a the- 
ologian has spoken well on the prob- 
lem; perhaps an artist will now turn 
his mind to the state of the national 
imagination. I am sure that Fr. Lynch 
and all of us would welcome the re- 
sulting conversation. 

TiMoTHyY J. FLYNN 


Misunderstood Natural Law 


THE ROOTS OF CAPITALISM 
By John Chamberlain. Van Nostrand. 222p. 
$5.50 


Practically all Americans believe in a 
private-enterprise system—in what is 
popularly called capitalism. A_ large 
majority, however, believe in the sys- 
tem as it has been modified by legisla- 
tion since 1933. A small minority, which 
national’ Republican conventions have 
consistently rebuffed for the past twenty 
yéars, would undo if it could most of 
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the changes identified with the New 
Deal, the Fair Deal and Mr. Eisenhow- 
ers “Modern Republicanism.” For this 
minority John Chamberlain is an articu- 
late spokesman. He belongs with those 
who look benignly on big business but 
see only evil in big government and 
big labor. He is, in other words, a neo- 
liberal in the tradition of Ludwig von 
Mises—but a neo-liberal with a heavy 
Yankee bias. 

Mr. Chamberlain acknowledges a 
great debt to the pathfinders of eco- 
nomic liberalism—to Francis Hutcheson 
with his passion for “natural liberty and 
justice,” to Hutcheson’s most famous 
pupil, Adam Smith, and to John Locke. 
But he jettisons some of their most 
famous followers—Thomas Mait!.us, 
with his Law of Population, David 
Ricardo, with his Law of Rent, and 
James Mill, with his “limited wage 
fund.” These gloomy men, Chamberlain 
charges, put “capitalism in a cage.” 

But “the simple way of liberty” was 
such an excellent way that even the 
mistakes of its friends were unable to 
destroy it. Give the self-interest of the 
individual free rein, the author argues, 
and it will prove its superiority over 
restrictive systems of every kind. That 
is what the Founding Fathers of the 
United States did. And so on these 
shores, writes Mr. Chamberlain, both 
in theory and practice, Americans made 
nonsense of the “Iron Laws” of the 
gloomy Britishers. 

Francis Amasa Walker, who taught 
at Yale and became hea‘ of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, ex- 
posed the falsity of the laws of Malthus, 
Ricardo and James Mill; and Henry 
Ford, borrowing the key principle of 
mass production—interchangeable parts 
—from gun-maker Eli Whitney, and 
flouting the notion of static marginal 
efficiency, confirmed the professor’s 
argument. Workers were not doomed 
to a bare subsistence and, as a conse- 
quence, to perpetual struggle with their 
employers. Wages were paid, not out 
of a limited wage fund, but out of pro- 
duction, and with the help of machines 
workers could increase production and 
wages along with it. Not only mechan- 
ical innovators but efficiency experts 
like Frederick W. Taylor showed them 
how to do it. 

In this way the American revision of 
economic liberalism demonstrated the 
universal beneficence of capitalism. 
There is no telling what might have 
happened if we hadn’t lost our nerve 
during the Great Depression—along 
with our belief in Say’s law that pro- 
duction automatically creates the pur- 
chasing power to clear markets—and 
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turned to the Government for help. All 
is not yet lost, however. If we have 
the will, Mr. Chamberlain assures us, 
we can dismantle the Welfare State 
apparatus, substitute private, voluntary 
action for public programs and so re- 
turn to the “natural way of liberty.” 

Such is the thesis of this book (which 
is the first in a projected series, “The 
Library of American Capitalism,” un- 
der the aegis of the Princeton Panel). 
As a program of action, the trouble 
with it is that it appeals to too few 
people—mostly to the rich, the talented, 
the well-born and the exceptionally self- 
reliant. It leaves the masses cold. No 
candidate for office could possibly be 
elected who advocated repealing the 
basic reform legislation of the past 
quarter-century. 

As a theory, the writer’s thesis in- 
corporates too much of that economic 
liberalism which Leo XIII rejected in 
1891. Although Mr. Chamberlain would 
permit, even encourage, private volun- 
tary organization, including labor 
unions (provided unions abandoned all 
traditional forms of union security), he 
believes firmly: 1) that in free markets 
the economic order has all the regula- 
tion it needs (that is, he still holds by 
Say’s law), and 2) that the state has 
no positive function in economic affairs 
(“political power,” he says, is “uncre- 
ative”). 

More fundamentally, the weakness in 
his thinking proceeds from his adoption 
as a guiding principle, not of the natu- 
ral law as it was understood in Christian 
tradition, but the natural law of 18th- 
century rationalism and _ utilitarianism. 
This explains why Mr. Chamberlain is 
unable to see any valid middle way be- 
tween capitalism in a laissez-faire sense 
and socialism; between completely un- 
trammeled free contract and status. This 
is a pity, since it costs him the sup- 
port of many people who share the neo- 
liberals’ distaste for socialism and have 
never lost their belief in the virtues of 
a functional society. 

The book is handsomely printed but 
is overpriced. BENJAMIN L, MassE 


Synthesis of History 


THE MOVEMENT OF WORLD 
REVOLUTION 

By Christopher Dawson. Sheed & Ward. 
179p. $3 


To the long series of books which have 
made him world famous, the author of 
The Making of Europe has recently 
added a slender volume which, just be- 
cause it is so concise, offers the best 
possible introduction to the study of 
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priests and brothers of the Congregation of the 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


Located on a hilltop overlooking 
the Pacific Ocean and in the 
heart of the City of San Fran- 
cisco, the University of San 
Francisco is now the largest 
Catholic institution of higher 
learning in the Far West. Pres- 
ently in its 104th year of service, 
the University offers courses 
leading to a degree in a large 
variety of subjects in both the 
day and evening divisions. A re- 
cently installed electronic lan- 
guage laboratory is but one of 
many contributions that the Uni- 
versity of San Francisco is mak- 
ing to the cultural life of North- 
ern California. Students are 
encouraged to avail themselves 
of the many varied activities 
that may be found in the city of 
San Francisco—so much so that 
the city is regarded as our sec- 
ond campus. For information on 
the University, please address 
the Director of Admissions. 


San Francisco 17, California 
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what is perhaps the biggest problem of 
our time. 

What Christopher Dawson means by 
the movement of world revolution is 
clearly explained in the middle of the 
book, where he turns from what has 





Guest Reviewer 


Very Rev. Mscr. Timotuy J. 
Fiynn is the New York Arch- 
diocesan Director of Radio and 
Television. 











been his original field, Europe and 
Western culture, to entirely new per- 
spectives resulting from the contempo- 
rary rise of Asia: “What we are wit- 
nessing is, in fact, the extension to 
Asia and to the whole world of the 
revolutionary movement of change 
which started in Western Europe and 
America in the 18th century.” 

As a matter of fact, in Western 
Europe that movement of change had 
started earlier. How well aware the 
author is of its remote origin at the 
very dawn of what used to be called 
“modern history” is evidenced in the 
brilliant essay on the Renaissance and 
Reformation which precedes the one on 
rationalism and revolution. 

Most important, however, for a bet- 
ter understanding of the challenge 
which we have to face in the crisis of 
our time, are the first and the last of 
the ten chapters. 

After admitting from the outset that 
at present we have to approach “world 
history” as an entirely new subject, 
Dawson rightly insists upon the rele- 
vance. of European history, which now 
is even greater than ever before: “It is 
only by way of Europe and the West- 
ern historical tradition that it is possible 
to approach that universal world his- 
tory which has so long been the ideal 
of the philosophers of history.” The 
reason is very simple: the new Asia and 
Africa represent indeed “the extension 
of Western civilization and Western 
international society into the extra- 
European world.” 

The author has no illusions about 
the dark facets of that extension in the 
past age of colonialism, though he 
wisely avoids any exaggerated indict- 
ment of the West. And he sees perfect- 
ly well all the dangers which result 
from the obvious fact that the Euro- 
peans and the Americans have spread 
all over the world chiefly their technical, 
material achievements, in addition to 
ideologies of doubtful value. 

Yet, having paid in one of the earlier 
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chapters a well-deserved tribute to the 
missionary expansion of Christendom, 
Dawson indicates in the concluding es- 
say a possible solution, which is a sound 
reaction against the pessimism that 
threatens Western man in his present 
situation. Christianity, which, as Daw- 
son pointed out, “has a divine mission 
to all peoples, alike of East and West,” 
can satisfy the immense spiritual need 
of Asia and the whole “civilization of 
the new world” much better than does 
communism. He opposes the opinion 
that Christianity has lost its chance in 
Asia, and on the contrary suggests ways 
and means by which Christians, re- 
specting all Oriental customs and ap- 
proaching each nation individually, can 
turn the world revolution into a world- 
wide victory of Christ and of His 
Church. O. HALEckI 


FIDEL CASTRO 
By Jules Dubois. Bobbs-Merrill. 383p. $5 


The years ahead for Cuba’s plucky guer- 
rilla leader may or may not be glorious, 
but Cubans, and indeed the whole 
world, will never forget his five and a 
half years of uphill struggle to oust the 
tyrant Batista. Here is the story of those 
years, told by the Chicago Tribune’s 
Latin American correspondent, who has 
known Castro and written about his 
cause since 1947. For those who have 
not followed closely the ups and downs 
of the civil war in Cuba, this will be 


an instructive and thrilling account, 
though they will find the documenta- 
tion sometimes heavy going. For those 
who know Cuba intimately, however, 
and who have kept informed on its 
struggle, it establishes several impor- 
tant historical facts. 

Like Castro, Dubois was in Bogota 
in 1948 during the Bogotazo, that Com- 
munist-led insurrection that triggered 
Colombia’s ten-year civil war. How- 
ever, he makes it clear 1) that the 
Castro who came there was not a Com- 
munist, but a leftist student leader; and 
2) that Castro did not kill (nor boast 
of killing) any priest on that occasion. 
Batista’s propaganda machine spread 
accusations on both these counts. 

After reading this volume, Ameri- 
cans will not feel very proud of the 
role played by our State Department 
and especially by the two Ambassadors 
who represented us in Cuba during the 
revolution years. Several ill-advised let- 
ters of U. S. officials in Washington and 
in the Havana Embassy, which Dubois 
includes in his account, help us under- 
stand the basis for Cubans’ present 
hostility against our country and for 
Castro’s repeated charges of interfer- 
ence. 

The second part of this book is the 
more interesting one, recounting as it 
does the rebels’ foot-by-foot reconquest 
of Cuba’s soil. The battle for Santa 
Clara, which was perhaps the decisive 
point of the war, is dramatically told. 


We have to admire the ingenuity that 
enabled the bearded rebels to mine 
roads so effectively that Sherman tanks 
were turned back, to make bulldozers 
over into tanks for themselves, and to 
rebuild the railroads, bridges and in- 
dustry destroyed by their advance. 

If we can believe Dubois, neither 
Fidel nor Raul Castro, nor “Che” 
Guevara, nor Col. Alberto Bayo, who 
trained the guerrillas in Mexico, nor 








anyone else of importance in the 26th 
of July Movement is a Communist. He 
speaks of efforts by some Communists 
to associate themselves with the move- 
ment, but leaves us with the impression 
that they were both few and of no 
great significance. Today even Cubans 
are divided in their judgments on the 
threat of Communist infiltration into 
labor and Government posts. We hope 
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for Cuba’s sake that the Red element 
is as insignificant as Mr. Dubois infers. 
If he wrote this book in 20 days, as 
has been claimed, the author has per- 
formed a minor miracle, for his volume 

is factual and highly readable. 
EuGENE K. CuLHANE 


MUSIC 





Estabished in 1946, the West-Coast 
Roger Wagner Chorale has for 13 years 
demonstrated a remarkable vitality and 
singleness of purpose. By reason of its 
versatility—its repertory ranges from 
the 16th to the 20th Century—it can 
lay claim to being the country’s out- 
standing chorale ensemble at the pres- 
ent time. The chorus does not quite 
match the stunning virtuosity exhibited 
by the Shaw Chorale when at its peak, 
but it has a personality that makes it 
pleasing company at almost any time. 
The director has for years had a soft 
spot for folk songs, set to artful ar- 
rangements that bring out the abilities 
of his singers. During his concert tour 
this year, Mr. Wagner offered a group 
of “sea chanties,” including such old 
stand-bys as “Shenandoah,” “Fifteen 
Men on a Dead Man’s Chest,” “Golden 
Vanity,” and “Erie Canal.” These and 
eight others provide pleasant diversion 
when recorded by the mellow-voiced 
men’s section of the Chorale (Cap. 
P 8468). 

A small mixed-voice ensemble is 
used in a sacred series entitled Echoes 
in a 16th-Century Cathedral. Here the 
selections are drawn from a capella 


music by Palestrina, Hassler, Victoria 
and their contemporaries. The intense 
but delicate beauty of most 16th-cen- 
tury music is lost on us today because 
our ears have been jaded by lush 
harmonies and strong motor rhythms. 
So often people listen to polyphony, 
“waiting for something to happen,” 
when actually things are happening all 
the time. Mr. Wagner has a musician’s 
feeling for polyphony, though his 
singers seem somewhat too detached in 
a couple of the motets. Good stereo 
sound (Cap. SP 8460). 


Musique a la Francaise 


In a very personal, and perhaps 
typically one-sided essay, Claude De- 
bussy complains of the “peculiar 
temperament of the French which im- 
pels them to adopt art formulas as 
eagerly as they adopt fashions in 
clothes which bear no relation to their 
native genius.” But he might have men- 
tioned that even when using the princi- 
ple of “free trade,” the best French 
composers can dress their imports in 
unmistakable Gallic clothing. Ravel, for 
instance, for all of his flirtations with 
Spanish idioms and jazz, is the veritable 
embodiment of French “clarity of ex- 
pression.” And Wagner’s influence on 
Vincent D’Indy, who imbibed freely at 
the springs of Bayreuth, was (as De- 
bussy once owned) “never really pro- 
found.” Darius Milhaud, now resident 
in the United States, is (if I may use 
the term without abuse) a musical 
chameleon, but again, a colorful French 
chameleon. Florent Schmitt in his 
larger works often leaned towards the 
muscular Lisztian style, though he 
could, when he wished, be as impres- 
sionistic as any Frenchman. 
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Of the conductors now active in 
America, two have proved themselves 
interpreters par excellence of the 
French symphonic-repertoire, Charles 
Munch in Boston and Paul Paray in 
Detroit. Among other things, the for- 
mer has played a major part in arous- 
ing interest in the music of Berlioz. His 
recent recording of D’Indy’s Symphony 
on a French Mountain Air and Ravel's 
pert Concerto for Piano in G Major 
is an example of his ability to bring out 
the individuality of strongly contrasted 
works. After hearing Nicole Henriot- 
Schweitzer as the piano soloist, I real- 
ized I was wrong in imagining that the 
D’Indy work required a man’s endur- 
ance, though her reading is not quite 
as persuasive as that of Casadesus (Vic. 
LM 2271). 

Paul Paray has introduced Detroit 
to a whole catalog of French works, 
many of which have been made avail- 
able to the country at large through 
Mercury records. Schmitt’s La Tragédie 
de Salome is one of those compositions 
that we are content to call “interesting” 
for the simple reason that it broadens 
our musical knowledge without ap- 
preciably deepening our musical ex- 
perience. In form it is a symphonic 
suite designed to accompany a dramatic 
mime (MG 50177). In other words, it 
provides yet another occasion for 
Salome to dance. 

Milhaud’s La Création du Monde 
antedated the appearance of George 
Gershwin’s famous Rhapsody by several 
months, and if one is looking for “clas- 
sical” jazz, it is clear that Milhaud’s is 
by far the more interesting work. The 
contemporary jazz fan will doubtless 
miss the humor in it, and term it too 
serious. But as a ballet set to the jazz 
idiom, it has retained a_ surprising 
modernity. In its latest recording it is 
paired with the suite from Stravinsky's 
L’Histoire du Soldat, played by London 
Symphony men under John Carewe, 
and presented in matchless sound on 
Everest records. FRANcis J. GUENTNER 


THEATRE 





OUR TOWN, presented by Leigh Con- 
nell, Theodore Mann and José Quintero 
at Circle in the Square, offers theatre- 
goers another look at one of the most 
beautiful plays in American drama. In- 
deed, it is doubtful that a more felici- 
tous play exists in world drama, from 
the Greeks to Arthur Miller. The only 
comparable plays your reviewer can 
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25 cents per word 
Payment with order 











ALL CHESTERTON'S & BELLOC'S BOOKS. 
250 Titles. Free Catalog. Prosser, 3116 N. 
Keating, Chicago 41, Il. 





ALTAR CLOTHS—TImported, exquisitely 
hand-embroidered, made to order to fit 
your altar, and other beautiful embroidered 
Altar Linens. Church Linens by the yard 
including crease resisting Alb Linen. Mary 
Moore, Box 394M, Davenport, Iowa. 





CATHOLIC FILM DIRECTORY—1959. Now 
available—more than 200 Catholic Reli- 
gious Films described in annotated listings 
—FREE to Clergy and Religious—$1.00 
to others. Dept. AM—29 Salem Way, 
Yonkers 3, N. Y. 





IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and wel- 
come. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST. Struggling to build 
little chapel in Darlington, S. C. Popula- 
tion, 15,000; Catholics, 21; Please help! 
Rev. Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s 
Parish, Hartsville, South Carolina. 





VEN. KATERI TEKAKWITHA NOVENA. 25¢ 
each; $1 five copies. Address: “Kateri”, 
Caughnawaga, Quebec, Canada. 








An all-expense, personally conducted tour 


UNIVERSITY OF OTTAWA 


EUROPEAN TOUR 


Departing from Montreal, July 31, 1959 
Returning to Montreal, Sept. 23, 1959 


55 days all-inclusive ....$872 


For further information write to Mr. 
Charles A. Visgak, Dept. of Philosophy, 
Faculty of Arts, University of Ottawa, 
Ottawa 2, Ont. 








For all Catholic Books 
SEE, WRITE OR WIRE 


ALVERNIA 


CANADA’S CATHOLIC 
BOOK HOUSE 












& 
Fast Delivery 
Gift Certificates 
Free Research 
+ 
Visit Alvernia 
70 Notre Dame West 
Near Place d’Armes 
VI. 9-2924 
Montreal, P. Quebec 
In the Desmarais and Robitaille Bldg. 
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remember at the moment are Cradle 
Song and La Madre, the latter recently 
produced by the Blackfriars. 

As more than 30 years have passed 
since the original production of Our 
Town, it may be expedient to inform 
younger theatregoers that the story- 
line follows the life cycle in a small 
New England town. Like all Thornton 
Wilder’s plays, Our Town is an affirma- 
tion of life, comforting to those timid 
people trembling in fear of nuclear ex- 
termination. We do not have to go 
along with the author’s nebulous theol- 
ogy, of course, but we cannot deny 
that he is on the side of the angels, 
assuring us that the Lord has put a 
limit to man’s folly. It is obvious that 
we have the means to slaughter our- 
selves by billions; but, try our hardest, 
we can only destroy civilization. 

We cannot obliterate human intelli- 
gence. Even if we can, there remains 
the indestructible soul. In the third act 
we see the recent dead trying to com- 
municate with their earthbound rela- 
tives. We suspect that if residents in 
the cemetery had died in a hydrogen 
explosion, instead of succumbing to 
nephritis, heart failure or in childbirth, 
their survival would have been no less 
certain. 

Perhaps your reviewer has suggested 
that Our Town is a heavy-handed 
drama of the meaning of life. It is not. 
While Wilder is a serious dramatist, the 
joys and sorrows of his characters are 
accompanied by an obbligato of humor. 
There is a continuous alternation of 
tears and laughs, which often come 
together. Wilder makes us think while 
we laugh, or think and laugh at the 
same time, appealing to our emotions 
and minds with the delicate touch of 
a master violinist. 

Directed by Mr. Quintero, too many 
performers to mention by name are 
adequate or better in their roles. 


THE MOUSE TRAP. While Agatha 
Christie is a renowned writer of mys- 
tery novels and plays, your reporter is 
not one of her enthusiastic fans. To 
keep her audience mystified she has a 
feminine way of taking short cuts that 
if practiced by a man would be called 
cheating. Addicts of mystery yarns ex- 
pect an author to employ reasonable. de- 
ception, of course, but Miss Christie 
frequently strays out of bounds. 

In The Mouse Trap, for instance, the 
murderer is obvious early in the play, 
since he is the object of least suspicion, 
and his eventual unmasking is not sur- 
prising.. Miss Christie’s trick, in your 
reviewer's opinion, backfires in her face, 
as she has not given us the privilege 
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THE SECRET or © 


CHARTREUSE 


The only thing known 
about Chartreuse is that 
yow'll like it! The secret 
recipe of this liqueur has 
been closely guarded since 
1605 by the Monks in a 
secluded French mona- 
stery. Chartreuse is superb 
served straight or ever ice 
—does delicious things to 
ice cream or fruit. 


CHARTREUSE 


Yellow 86 Proof e Green 116 Proof 


For an illustrated booklet en the story of 
Chartreuse, write: Schieffelin© & Co., 
30 Cooper Sq., N.Y., Dept. @ 











-—TEGAWITHA— 


Catholic Camp for Girls 


On sunny top of the Poconos. 800 acres 
on private lake. All land sports, swim- 
ming, riding, dancing, dramatics, 
crafts. Junior and Senior groups. Lava- 
tory in each cabin. Private chapel on 
grounds. 42nd year. For catalog ad- 
dress: Mrs. James P. Lynch, Directer. 


Camp Tegawitha, Box A, 
Tobyhanna, Pa. 














THE MOUSETRAP 


a mystery drama by AGATHA CHRISTIE 
April 3, 4, 10, 11, 17, 18 at 8:30 p.m. 

Tickets $1.00—$2.50 

directed by FRANK THOMAS, JR. 


Xavier Experimental Theater 
40 W. 16 St.—New York—WA. 4-8400 
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Michi gan 


SIENA HEIGHTS 
COLLEGE 
ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 


Beautiful Buildings 
Moderate Rates 
International Clientele 





Master Degrees in Fine Arts, 
Education, Science 


Bachelor Degrees in 
Arts, Science, Music 


Professional training: 
Art, Education, Clothing, 
Interior Decoration, 
Medical Technology, Pre-Medical, 
Radio, Secretarial, Social Work. 


Ideal accommodations for 
Sister students 


Dietetics, 


For catalog address the Dean 

New York 

COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 


OFFERS A.B. and B.S. DEGREES 


Liberal Arts, Commerce Education, Teacher 
Training, Campus bordering Hudson River, 


One half hour from Grand Central Statien, 
New York City 





WRITE FOR BULLETIN A 


Pennsylvania 





Marywood College 


Accredited Catholic college for women. B.A., 
B.S., B.M. degrees. Art, business, psychol- 
ogy, drama, guidance counseling, liberal arts, 
librarianship, liturgical music, medical tech- 
nology, music (N.A.S.M.), science, special 
education, teaching (elem. & sec.), vocational 
home economics. Master’s degrees in educa- 
tion, psychology, librarianship. Conducted by 
Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary. Catalog. Give date of H.S. graduation. 


Registrar, Marywood College, Box A, Scranton, Pa. 





Cfilmour 
Academy 


A COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Fully accredited four-year college preparatory 
courses for resident and day students conducted 
by the Brothers of Holy Cross, Notre Dame, 
Ind. Beautiful 133 acre campus in suburban 
Cleveland with easy access to all social and 
cultural activities. Excellent facilities. Wide 
range of sports. Small classes. Counseling and 
guidance. 
Office of Admissions 


Box F Gates Mills, Ohio 
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of guessing wrong. Your observer's dis- 
appointment apparently was not shared 
by the audience that saw the revival at 
The Xavier Experimental Theatre. 

In the hands of experienced actors, 
ably directed by Frank Thomas Jr., the 
delinquencies of the script are covered 
by persuasive portrayals of their roles 
by Pat Deane, Les Martin, Gregory 
Mitchell and all unmentioned members 
of the cast. James Tondeleyo designed 
the set for the story, a respectable job. 
The Xavier actors and craftsmen are 
better at their jobs than the author. 
They make The Mouse Trap a who- 
dunit filled with suspense. Mystery- 
drama fans will love it. 

THEOPHILUs LEWIS 


THE WORD 





O God, who dost show the light of Thy 
truth to them that go astray, that they 
may be able to return to the path of 
justice, grant unto all who profess them- 
selves and are reckoned Christians, both 
to reject the things that are opposed to 
that name and to follow after the things 
that befit it (Prayer of the Mass for the 
Third Sunday after Easter). 


There is no mystery at all about what 
the Church asks in the Mass-prayer of 
this day. She prays that her children 
may be real and legitimate, and not 
spurious or merely titular. 

A major and truly universal problem 
of human existence is the challenge of 
living up to commitments. Actually and 
literally to accomplish that which we 
undertake to accomplish is, beyond all 
question, a very large order; it is no 
commonplace phenomenon. There are 
a number of aspects to the general 
question, of course. In one instance the 
individual may never have been sin- 
cere about his commitment; that is to 
Say, there never was a commitment. Or, 
a man who is entirely genuine in his 
undertaking may learn to his honest 
pain that the enterprise actually lies be- 
yond his capacity. He intended tc do 
the job, but he cannot. Yet again, and 
most commonly of all, a person embarks 
upon some effort or task only to dis- 
cover gradually that the program is 
more burdensome and restrictive and 
costly than he had anticipated. He be- 
gins to grow heartily weary of the 
whole business, and finally either gives 
it over entirely or, more likely, perse- 
veres with the thing only in token and 
seeming. 


In a way it will never be surprising, 
and in every way it will always be sad, 
that a certain number who profess 
themselves and are reckoned Christians 
do not really reject the things that are 
opposed to that name and do not really 
follow after the things that befit it. 

We may dismiss the baffling case of 
the professed Catholic who is not en- 
tirely committed to what he externally 
professes. “I am a Catholic, but, of 
course, I don’t agree with the Church 
on x or y or z.” (That significant little 
phrase, “of course,” is almost never 
missing from this witless and infuriating 
context.) Now if x or y or z is a grave 
matter of Catholic faith or Catholic 
morals—and it generally is—the speak- 
er is in fact a heretic, but nothing near- 
ly so respectable as a professed Prot- 
estant; and he should be thus informed, 
preferably in words of one or two syl- 
lables. 

But consider a different situation that 
merits more interest and sympathy and 
even assistance. There is a sense in 
which all, even the most earnest, who 
profess themselves and are reckoned 
Christians find themselves under re- 
peated, severe pressure both . . . to fol- 
low after .. . the things that are op- 
posed to that name and .. . to reject 

. the things that befit it. We need 
only think, in this connection, of such 
definite, unequivocal Christian obliga- 
tions as fraternal charity and attentive, 
persevering prayer and temperance and 
patience and authentic forgiveness and 
self-denial; and such anti-Christian 
vices, specifically condemned by our 
Saviour Himself, as revenge, petty or 
otherwise, unkindness, rash judgment 
and slander, lustful thoughts, self-pity 
and whining, habitual worry and (what 
is so often overlooked as a vice, despite 
St. Paul’s repeated warnings) avarice, 
that love of money which is an idolatry. 

One special consideration may be of 
some assistance to all who sincerely 
desire to fulfill their Christian commit- 
ment. What, surely, will be one way in 
which almighty God will show the light 
of His truth to them that go astray, that 
they may be able to return to the path 
of justice? Will it not be through the 
edifying and convincing spectacle of 
steady, determined effort on the part of 
all who profess themselves and are 
reckoned Christians, both to reject the 
things that are opposed to that name 
and to follow after the things that befit 
it? 

As we say, this effort, this constant 
struggle makes a very large order. If 
it were a pushover, Holy Mother 
Church would not trouble to pray for it. 

VINCENT P. McConrry, S.J. 
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